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APPRECIATIONS 

We are here' to mark the passing of a noble life — a life dear to not 
a few of us, and full of cheer and inspiration to every human being 
who loves knowledge, who hopes for achievement, and who aspires 
to service. It was a very long life — not a full hundred years of usual 
accomplishment could measure it. It was a very rich life — joy, hap- 
piness, and satisfactions that gold cannot buy, filled it to overflowing. 
For him and for his service we rejoice and give thanks; for ourselves 
we sorrow because we have lost sight of a friend, and the world of a 
man. 

Hidden deep down in nature's secrets are the rare qualities which, 
assembled in just the proper proportions, make men. Scholars, 
high-minded and serious of purpose, are many. Doers, active, con- 
fident, and successful, are more numerous still. Men are harder to 
come upon; and our friend was a man. He loved life and the joy of 
living. His world was a good and a happy world, where the better 
was constantly conquering the bad. 

He hated cant and those petty appearances that are the garment 
of hypocrisy. He knew the difference between public opinion, 
founded on right reason, and the clamor of the mob, schooled or 
unschooled, founded on prejudice and passion. He did not mistake 
applause for approval. Neither the opposition of the unconvinced, 
the sneer of the cynic, nor the cry of the self-seeker could move him 
from his purpose. So it was that good things were done by him and 
with his leadership. 

He had a genius for friendship. Hooks of steel bound him to 
those he cared for, and his carefree hours were his most delightful 
ones. Study schooled his spirit; travel broadened it; himian inter- 
course deepened and enriched it. All that he was and had he gave 
to his friends, and they returned the gift in fullest measure. 

From boyhood to his closing hour on earth he served the higher 
life. Eager in pursuit of knowledge, skilful in imparting it, and 

■ This address was delivered by President Butler at the Harper Memorial Service, 
held at Columbia University, N:w York, January 14, 1906. 
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resourceful in applying it, he never lost sight of the main goal of his 
life. The marshaling of human forces in a great university was always 
subordinate with him to scholarly purpose. He often spoke of it so 
to those to whom he could trust his inmost thought. 

He died, they say, like a Spartan. How false! He died Uke a 
Christian whose faith is real and not a thing of formulas alone. Brave, 
patient, confident, enduring, he stood at his post of duty while the 
shadows closed around him, and as Time's sun set he turned his face 
to be illumined by Eternity's morning light. 

As the years pass, the circle of real friends grows narrower. Those 
who are left treasure always more highly the associations that remain. 
They love to dwell upon the days that are gone, and to review in mem- 
ory those acts and traits that were so abounding in grace and in 

delight. 

" I climb the hill: from end to end 
Of all the landscape underneath, 
I find no place that does not breathe 
Some gracious memory of my friend." 

Nicholas Murray Butler. 

Columbia University, 
New York City. 



President Harper, like every great man, derived his strength from 
the union of opposite quaUties. No one virtue or ability, isolated and 
unsupported, is enough to carry any man into lasting achievement. 
But when, as in him, energy is combined with patience, and fearless 
initiative with great sensitiveness, then we have not only a rarely sym- 
metrical character, but extraordinary power to unite men of opposing 
types in one great undertaking. Among these blendings in President 
Harper 's nature none seems to me more noteworthy or more myste- 
rious — for without mystery there is no deepness of soul — than his 
warm personal loyalty to friends, while in the conduct of any enter- 
prise his attitude toward individuals was as impersonal as the force of 
gravitation. He cherished heart-felt devotion to certain associates 
and friends, without allowing that devotion for a moment to sway his 
judgment as to the abihty and eflSciency of those friends in any task 
that was to be performed. 

Of that personal devotion there could be no question. He was 
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hungry for sympathy, for understanding, for love. He called intimate 
friends to his side as he faced each new problem, as he entered each 
new sorrow, as he faced the great crises of life. He shrank from being 
alone, either physically or intellectually. He was companionable, 
generous, grappling some men to him with hooks of steel, and binding 
thousands in genuine friendship. He stood by his friends when they 
were attacked, defending them all the more warmly because they were 
deserted by others, and rescued many a man from defeat by believing 
in the man's future victory. 

Yet all of us were conscious that this power of personal attachment 
was totally distinct from that mixture of prejudice, pride, blindness, 
and caprice which often passes among men for friendship. Dr. Har- 
per was fully alive to the failings of those he loved. He seemed 
absolutely impartial in choosing his lieutenants; he was incapable 
of nepotism, and to strangers he may have seemed as impassive and 
remorseless as a star in the wintry sky. His countenance never 
betrayed his feeling on a public occasion. He had trained himself 
not to utter his first thoughts, and never to make important utterance 
without writing. His judgment of movements and men was abso- 
lutely severed from personal preference or taste, and when he came 
to act, he was as the "clear, cold, logic engine" which Huxley affirmed 
an educated man should be. 

Because he was a loyal, noble, self-sacrificing friend, but never 
blinded by friendship, we admire and love him now. 

William H. P. Faunce. 

Brown UNrvERSiTY, 
Providence, R. I. 



On two occasions I had the honor and the very great pleasure of 
being Dr. Harper's guest for a fortnight, and had then the opporttmity 
of seeing some sides of his character which might not be so conspicu- 
ous in his public appearances. Of course, in common with everyone 
who in any capacity came in contact with him, I was amazed at his 
marvelous energy. From an early hour in the morning till late at 
night he toiled with an alertness of attention and a concentration of 
mind which would quickly have prostrated anyone possessed of a less 
powerful physique. He turned easily from fine questions of scholar- 
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ship and criticism to matters of administration and to affairs calling 
for knowledge of men, foresight, and sound judgment, and seemed 
equally at home and equally master in all. Men who have so much in 
hand and who are weighted with heavy responsibilities are apt to be 
absorbed, impersonal, unattractive, friendless. But Dr. Harper's 
broad human nature and geniaHty could not be smothered under 
multiplicity of business. In a moment he could throw aside his 
official attitude and become the entertaining and considerate friend. 
I should suppose that even in hospitable America he can have had 
few to rival him in courteous, genuine, thoughtful kindliness. And 
nothing more clearly showed the largeness and strength of his nature 
than the faculty for enjoyment which lived and flourished alongside 
of his tremendous activities. He was no mere machine skilfully con- 
trived for the production of fine and compUcated work, but a human 
being richly endowed with strong affections, and with a capacity for 
interesting himself in everything that is associated with happiness and 
progress. His life, though short, has embraced in it many lives, and, 
measured quaUtatively, he has lived greatly. There radiated from 
his personality an influence that could not but inspire and stimulate 
those who came within his reach; and, apart from the important and 
manifold results which have been secured by his special activities as a 
scholar, educationist, and administrator, his memory will be cherished, 
and his example will still attract all who have had occasion to admire 
his unselfish and untiring devotion to the causes which promote 
righteousness and progress among men. 

Marcus Dods. 

EDINBtTRGH, SCOTLAND. 



I knew President Harper most intimately in the outgoings of his 
mind and heart as a patriot and as a citizen of the world. His con- 
ception of patriotism was fundamentally religious. With sohcitude, 
yet with courage and hope, he measured the forces working for secu- 
larism against those working for a religious ideal of righteousness. 
He believed that the last are greater than the first, but that their 
victory is possible only through co-operative organization. He con- 
ceived the Religious Education Association, brought together the 
factors that founded it, and, while strength survived, was its inspi- 
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rational head. He has bequeathed to his countrymen the principles 
of this Association, which, if they be broadly and faithfully inter- 
preted, shall perpetuate his spirit for generations to come. 

He loved the world with Christlike catholicity. He respected 
the varying faiths of men, and deplored racial and religious animosi- 
ties. The Barrows Lectureship for India and the Far East seemed 
to him an open door for the brotherly intercourse of all seekers after 
God, and a selected means for the diffusion throughout the East of 
knowledge of Jesus Christ as apart from local issues of ecclesiasti- 
cism. I have reason to know his passionate longing to draw into 
intelligent fellowship oriental and occidental minds. How impover- 
ished are the country and the world by the death of William Rainey 
Harper; yet how enriched are the country and the world by his life 
of insight, unselfishness, and love ! Those with whom he lived in the 
gentleness of his home felt that they had poured forth upon them the 
fulness of his overshadowing love. Those that wrought with him in 
the complex affairs of the University esteemed him wholly bestowed 
upon themselves, as chief and counselor. Yet those who served 
with him and under him in national and world-movements found 
that clear, deliberative mind, that exhaustless heart, altogether given 
over to the welfare of the kingdom of God. What a blessing to have 
known him! What an inspiration to look forward to meeting him 
again ! 

Charles Cuthbert Hall. 

Union Theological Seminary, 
New York City. 



My association with President Harper began at the time of his 
Hebrew summer schools in New England, some twenty years ago. My 
first impression, which has never changed, was that he was a genius 
in organizing men and inspiring them with his ideals. The second 
impression was that he was a man of colossal nervous and physical 
energy. His powers of endurance seemed limitless. The full weight 
of the schools rested on his shoulders. After teaching daily an incred- 
ible number of hours, he would spend as many more in soliciting 
money to meet the expenses. That he could endure the strain was 
due to his perfect self-control. He was master of his nerves. He 
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had the Napoleonic power of throwing off worry in an instant, and 
thus letting sleep "knit up the raveled sleave of care." 

His great power of winning friends for his cause attracted many a 
student to delightful work in the Semitic field, and made benefactors 
feel honored and happy in their co-operation with him. But beyond 
this he had great power of winning friends for himself. All admired 
his many-sided activity, his pluck, his breadth of view, his great 
endowments, natural and acquired. 

Those who knew him loved him for his personal qualities. Cheer- 
fulness was one of these. Too busy and too serious to be hilarious, 
he always saw the bright side. His buoyant spirit could not be 
suppressed. A second quality was ready recognition of the good 
in others. Envy he seems not to have known. Conscious of his 
own splendid powers, he ungrudgingly allowed to all men their dues. 

He was of a most generous nature, a real philanthropist. He 
had the ambition of making his University and all his enterprises 
foremost ; but the ambition was laudable, for all his endeavors were 
noble in their ends. To make men wiser and better he gave without 
stint his splendid powers. 

Of generous natures gratitude is a trait, and this Dr. Harper had 
in a marked degree. Those who have ever done him a favor will 
know what this means. During the World's Fair in 1893, even at 
much inconvenience to himself, he placed his home at the service of 
many who had befriended him. But those whom he befriended and 
helped are, after all, vastly more than those who befriended him. Mul- 
titudes, many of whom never saw him, love and revere his name. Of 
all the great monuments to his memory, this reverent love is the most 
beautiful. 

David G. Lyon. 

Harvard University, 
Cambridge, Mass. 



In founding the University of Chicago, President Harper took 
three of the best of the Clark faculty for heads of his departments, 
and several others as professors. It was a severe blow to us then, 
and, although we have been since often associated, neither of us could 
ever quite forget this incident. But the men were all ideally devoted 
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to science, and have been given larger opportunities than they could 
have had here, which to a man they have almost ideally improved. 
Despite this, I long ago came to admire President Harper's genius, 
and yield to no man in appreciation of his masterly work and of the 
great institution he has established. All the way from university 
extension and summer schools for teachers to the very highest grad- 
uate study and research, he has done pioneer and epoch-making work, 
and made all universities his debtors for original plans, and has found 
or made a way to the practical realization of many a scheme which 
older and more conservative institutions piously wished to reahze, 
but could hardly have achieved in a generation. The influence of 
all he did on the seaboard institutions will be a brilliant chapter in 
the future history of higher education. The University of Chicago 
as it is today, every feature of which had no existence a decade and 
a half ago, save only in his own mind, is a marvel of American 
sagacity and energy, and is without a parallel. Has anyone ever 
shown greater gifts for organization; grown more rapidly in office; 
been more unselfish; shown more power of sustained and effective 
work; more admirably combined the enthusiasm of a scholar and 
the talent of an administrator; given university work more new 
ideals or greater inspiration ; or shown a more magnificent courage in 
facing death in one of its most dreadful forms ? It is pathetic that he 
could not have Uved and labored another half generation. I marvel, 
too, at the sagacity that selected a man then young, untried, and no 
better known than scores of others. It recalls the choice of President 
Eliot for his high office when a young assistant professor. I do not 
know whether the founder of the University of Chicago feels compla- 
cency in his selection, but he well might do so, for it showed singular 
knowledge of men. President Harper's name and fame will forever 
be a precious asset, not only for his University, but in the history of 
higher education throughout the world. The pathos of it all is in 
thinking what might have been, had he lived another fifteen years. 
The best possible memorial to him will be to maintain the University 

on the highest possible plane. 

G. STANI.EY Hall. 

Clark University, 
Worcester, Mass. 
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Dr. Harper's personality was so unique, and yet so many-sided, 
that even those who did not intimately know him may possibly add 
some thread of appreciation to the fabric of his fame. With my first 
acquaintance with him, twenty years ago, he seemed to me compact 
of vitality, capable of endless endurance, and determined to win 
whatever battle he might engage in. Industry never went farther, 
nor economy of time. He believed in well stoking the engine and 
then running at full speed. He accompUshed more before most 
people were up in the morning than these same people did through 
all their day. 

He was a born propagandist. His love for learning was not the 
love of a recluse. He learned in order to teach others; indeed, he 
never learned an3i;hing himself that he did not immediately set about 
forming a class in that particular subject. Not only the subject- 
matter interested him, but the method of imparting it. Pedagogics 
were natural to him. How to get the most out of a teacher and out 
of an hour were vital problems to him. And this pedagogic instinct 
qualified him to launch a new university upon uncharted seas and 
with new methods of navigation. 

He was not born in Chicago, but he might well have been born 
there; for he wanted the earth. If he had had his way, I am not sure 
that he would not have made his institution the University of the 
World, embracing all grades of instruction from the alphabet to meta- 
physics, and from the kindergarten to the mathematics of the double 
stars. He would have had all the colleges of the country afiiliated 
with him, and there would have been branches in New York, Rome, 
and Jerusalem. His executive powers were quite equal to his ambi- 
tions. He could organize a machine to run the federal government; 
indeed, his conception of a university was that of relatively independ- 
ent, yet mutually related, parts, all under direction of one controlhng 
mind, and all bent upon the highest measure of comprehension and 
attainment. 

He had great power of subduing to his own purpose and largeness 
of view the ablest teachers, and of so inspiring them with his ideals 
that they were willing to make great sacrifices to realize them. Yet 
he was never obstreperous or violent. A sort of quiet intensity char- 
acterized his electioneering. Before you knew it, he had carried you 
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off your feet. And this was peculiarly true in his deahng with rich 
men. He got them to see things as he saw them. No element of 
rudeness or personal antagonism was permitted to interfere with his 
success. He sunk himself, for the sake of his great cause. Men 
gave because they became persuaded it was a great thing to give. 
I never knew him to cherish or to express animosity toward those 
who had said hard things about him. He took it for granted that 
they would come around right in due time. When I saw him two 
weeks before he died, he told me that he had some courage yet. He 
had been reading the Minor Prophets, and had got an outlook into 
another world, where he hoped there was work for him, if no work 
was left for him here. I am sure that in more ways than one his work 
will follow him, and I am also sure that a million dollars cannot be 
better spent than in erecting in the center of the great University a 
great memorial library to President Harper. 

Augustus H. Strong. 

Rochester Theological Seminary, 

Rochester, N. Y. 

The motives impelling every evangelist impelled William Rainey 
Harper. He trusted Christ, believed the Bible, and loved his fellow- 
men. Experience, Christian experience, together with an unusual 
capacity for self-impartation, explains his activities. He knew the 
widespread indifference to biblical study — an indifference amount- 
ing to practical disbelief of biblical truth. He recalled his own 
experiences; he remembered how he came to commit his life to God 
and Christ through a better understanding of the Scriptures. He 
learned that the Bible was God's great gift to him; he knew that once 
he had not thought so, because he had confounded the fact of revela- 
tion with the method. His wide range of acquaintanceship with 
young men in many schools, and, no doubt, too, a generalization from 
his own experience, made him feel that he was debtor to every man 
who is ignorant of God's truth. He loved the Bible for what it is — a 
record of the revelation of God in Israel and in Christ; he placed ines- 
timable value on the method of study that made him discover the 
truth; his Christian altruism made it inevitable that he wished others 
to share the joy of his discovery and experience. His life's work, then, 
was to save the Bible to some of his fellows — not for the Bible's sake, 
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but for their sake. He wished them to have joy and peace and 
righteousness in the Holy Spirit. The Bible is only an instrument — 
the sword of the Spirit; biblical study is the swordsman's practice. 
Moody and Harper ahke believed this; both exalted the Scriptures; 
both urged men to read and study them; both were mastered by the 
same lofty aim, the salvation of men. Harper seldom addressed large 
crowds; he had not the orator's powers; but he had the teacher's gifts. 
He used all his wondrous powers of initiative in promoting the knowl- 
edge of the Bible. By the printing-press, by summer assembhes, by 
summer schools, by introduction of the Bible as textbook into acad- 
emies, colleges, and universities; by lectures, and by firing young men 
with his own zeal, Harper has made the Bible a new book in American 
life. In all probabihty the future historian of American Christianity 
will find in Moody and Harper personifications of the religious forces 
of the closing quarter of the nineteenth century. Both were unpre- 
tentiously Christian; both were aggressive bearers of good news; 
both rejoiced in the hundreds of men who became Christian through 
their teaching; both believed that they were doing God's work in the 
world. If a man must be judged by the loftiness of his purposes and 
by the efficiency with which he executes them, WiUiam Rainey Harper 
will be adjudged a great gift of God to our churches. 

Milton G. Evans. 

Crozer Theological Seminary, 
Chester, Pa. 

As I look back upon the five years of my intimate association with 
Dr. Harper here at Yale, I find that the characteristics which most 
impressed me were the following: 

His cordiality. I shall never forget the first time I saw and spoke 
to him. We were both newcomers to New Haven, and were about 
to begin teaching the same classes, he in Hebrew and I in Greek. 
I introduced myself to him on the street. How well I remember 
the zest with which he spoke of the work which we were about to 
begin. It was always a tonic to talk with him, and I can gratefully 
testify that my association with him — hke that of so many others — 
was a powerful incentive to study and achievement. 

His enthusiasm. It was contagious. The most indifferent pupil 
could not wholly resist it. Half in jest and half in earnest, some 
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of our colleagues spoke of the interest which he aroused in his courses 
as a "Hebrew fanaticism." Those who before had ineffectually urged 
men to study Hebrew now thought it was being overdone. That 
Hebrew could be made interesting was a new idea — little short of a 
revelation. But he made it so. 

His invincible hopefulness. What most men thought impossible, 
he deemed easy. Nothing could dismay him. Like the apostle, 
he was often perplexed, but never in despair. This quality made him 
a man of vision, a seer, a dreamer of dreams — but what dreams! 
And how he made his dreams "come true" ! 

This hopefulness explained his indefatigable industry. Dr. 
Harper was not a "grind." He was as fond of recreation and leisure 
as any man I ever knew. He worked as he did, not for work's sake, 
but from love of doing good. 

His charity. While here at Yale, as afterward, he was vehe- 
mently opposed and bitterly attacked on platforms and in journals 
for popularizing modern methods and results of Bible study. I have 
frequently heard him comment on these assaults, but I never heard 
him speak a word of bitterness against any of his accusers. 

Best of all. Dr. Harper was a friend. He had a God-given 
genius for friendship. He was a great lover, and he won the love of 
others as it is given to but few men to do. He was a man of deep feel- 
ing and affection. I hope it may not be thought improper for me to 
mention an incident in illustration. I had preached a sermon on 
"Love" at the university convocation, and had ended it with Whittier's 
words : 

That Life is ever Lord of Death, 
And Love can never lose its own; 

and when, after the service, he and I retired to his private room, he 
threw his arms around me and said, with deepest feeling: "That is 
true; that is beautiful." 

How little either of us then thought that he would so soon know 
its truth and beauty as we can never know it here ! 

George Barker Stevens. 

Yale University, 
New Haven, Conn. 
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I am glad to avail myself of the courtesy of your columns to express 
to my friends in the University my deep sense of personal loss in their 
loss. It is hard to think of him as dead who was so pre-eminently a 
life-giver. A great tree has fallen, in the shade of which many souls 
found repose and shelter. Such an event one finds it hard to fit into 
one's thinking. It is so tragic and mysterious in its untimeliness ! 
When such a heart stops beating, it seems strange that things go on 
as before. It is as if the Twentieth Century Express, laden with a 
country's life and wealth, were hurled into the ditch. Our lamenta- 
tion itself is muffled. One says, as in the Hebrew elegy: "I was 
dumb. I opened not my mouth; because Thou didst it." 

He seemed to me great as a scholar. Administrative details did 
not smother his passion for study. During the last quarter of his 
teaching I attended his lectures on the Hebrew text of Micah and 
Zechariah. How the ancient records seemed to glow under his 
poetic touch ! A penetrating and fearless critic, he was at the same 
time sane, devout, and constructive. I know little of such matters, but 
I cannot doubt that he made positive and permanent contribution to 
the interpretation of that difficult literature. 

He was greater still as a teacher. He was not a mere psychical 
accumulator of knowledge. Like the prophets of old, he had a bur- 
den. He communicated his own thirst for knowledge. With some 
persons the passion for learning is a kind of innocent inebriation in 
which they indulge without enkindling other spirits. He possessed 
marvelous capacity for inspiring enthusiasm. It must have been 
nearly twenty years ago that I first saw President Harper. He was 
teaching the elements of Hebrew in a summer school at Newton Centre. 
I dropped into his lecture-room, and the vision of the princely peda- 
gogue, driving home and clinching the first principles of Hebrew 
etymology, has never faded from my mind. He was a living embodi- 
ment of Herbert Spencer's dictum: "It is only by varied iteration 
that alien conceptions can be forced upon reluctant minds." He 
imparted knowledge by a series of galvanic shocks; like the French 
writer who said: "I teach not, I awaken." 

President Harper, however, was greatest as a creative genius. He 
brought things to pass. It is comparatively easy to form a mental 
image of the beautiful and the true ; but when we undertake to freeze 
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our thought into pictured canvus, or sculptured marble, or intricate 
machinery, or enduring social organism, we experience friction at a 
thousand unexpected points. In a civilization so complicated as ours, 
when the material we mold seems so stiff to our handUng, was ever 
so much produced within so short a lifetime — an imperial university 
with her quadrangle of stately buildings, all instinct with educational 
Ufe and purpose, the Oxford of the western world, bordered by the 
oceanic verdure of the Midway, reminiscent of the noble personaUty 
that brought her into being, and that finds within her walls its own 
perpetual symbol and enshrinement ! 

Edward Judson. 

JuDSON Memorial Church, 
New York City. 

For eight years I worked with President Harper, and for the same 
period was intimate with him as his physician. Therefore I knew 
him as a superior, as a co-worker, and as a dear friend. I knew 
him, perhaps, as well as anyone outside the immediate family. And 
yet, as the years passed, each day in his presence brought to view to 
be admired some new quality of the mind or heart. He was a rare 
man, a masterful man. 

For eight years he was interested in medical education and 
research. He worked with the faculty of the affiliated school of 
the University — Rush Medical College — to improve the methods of 
medical education. As in other educational subjects, his grasp of the 
subject was quick and ready. He seemed to stand on an eminence; 
for his horizon was broad and comprehensive. Upon the old methods 
of medical education he induced the faculty to graft new principles 
and new methods, which were revolutionary, but were very soon 
recognized by medical and other teachers as distinct advances in 
medical education. In medical education alone the work of President 
Harper will have a good influence for the next twenty-five years. 

His energy was limitless and his endurance phenomenal. He did 
not know the word "fail." Defeat was never accepted; a new point 
of attack was made; and, if necessary, this was repeated time after 
time, until success crowned the effort. 

If work was to be done, he insisted upon its completion without 
delay. At the work in hand he was initiative, constructive, methodi- 
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cal, rational, and conclusive. When accomplished, one felt the work 
was well done, and, at the same time, wondered at and admired the 
ability of the man. 

When work was completed, he became a delightful companion, 
abounding in good cheer; a charming narrator of the stories of his 
experiences, and a good auditor of the things he encouraged a com- 
panion to relate of himself. As a friend he was considerate, generous, 
and loving. He made many friends and a few intimates. To the 
latter few he revealed his whole noble and pure soul. Those who were 
near him during the last few months were fortified to witness his suffer- 
ing by his fearless, patient, resigned, and cheerful attitude. His fatal 
illness was a final battle, and, as in life, so in death he was victorious. 

Frank Billings. 

Chicago. 



After the first sense of surprise that came to some of us, about the 
time of the earliest organization of the Board of Trustees, when the 
name of the young professor of Hebrew — ^who but a few years before 
had left the Theological Seminary at Morgan Park — was presented 
as the most suitable one for the presidency of the new college, we could 
not help feeling that the traditions concerning profound learning and 
wide scholarship as requisites for the college presidency were being 
scattered to the winds in the selection of this — energetic, no doubt, but 
— ^youthful speciahst in a subject of minor importance. 

But we were wrong in our impressions, for the change had already 
begun, and the leading educational positions were even then being 
rapidly filled by the new type of educators; and those who made the 
searching and exhaustive inquiry before Professor Harper's name 
was presented felt sure of their ground and their nominee. What a 
glorious choice it proved ! Nay, more than that : is it not fitting and 
proper to acknowledge now that this was a man raised up and equipped 
by Providence for the accomplishment of a work so important, so 
great, and so unique that without him it could not have been done ? 

Our next surprise came when later we met Dr. Harper and learned 
from him that, if his acceptance of the presidency necessitated his ceas- 
ing to teach Hebrew, he would decline the proffered honor, notwith- 
standing his appreciation of the greatness of the opportunity in the 
general work of education. 
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After his acceptance of the leadership, and more especially when 
the scope of the enterprise was enlarged to the university rank, his 
rare powers as an organizer, his superb creative skill and initiative, 
his steady, strong grasp of every situation, his mastery of detail, his 
laboriousness incessant, his unwearied patience, his prophetic courage 
and optimism, won the confidence and sincere admiration of his asso- 
ciates on the board, who, closely as they might and did scrutinize new 
measures, generally came to accept the President's conclusions. His 
development was rapid. Within a few years he became famous, yet 
unspoiled by fame ; later in a few swift strides he had achieved great- 
ness, yet never man wore his honors with more meekness and sim- 
plicity. But this simplicity of manner, with its accompanying friend- 
liness, never for a moment led his intimates to undervalue his powers, 
underestimate his greatness, or through famiharity forget respect. 

How deeply attached to him thousands of men and women became, 
is witnessed by the thousands of hearts, aching and bereft, that now 
grieve over his death. He was full of kindness — a most thoughtful 
kindness; and by his broad and ready sympathy that entered into all 
that concerned his friends he bound them to him by imperishable 
bonds. Incapable of personal resentment, he readily forgave injuries, 
and was most appreciative of the love of his friends. In the many 
shining qualities of this colossal figure, some of us will most cherish 
that lovabihty through which he sought to live the Christ life among us. 

Andi^w Mac Leish. 

Chicago. 

I am not aware that any of those who during the last few weeks 
have spoken or written of President Harper have noted how significant 
for our knowledge of his character was the first year which he spent in 
Chicago as President of the University — I mean the year 1891-92, 
preceding the opening of the University. The clearness with which 
he saw into the future in those days, as I look back to his forecasts 
through these years of realization, he seemed to have drawn from 
the prophets of old to whom he gave so much of his thought. That 
constructive imagination which excited our wonder after the Univer- 
sity was estabhshed was still more marvelous then. In later years the 
memory of what had been done might well inspire him in laying great 
plans for the future ; but with a tangled swamp where the campus now 
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lies, without a stone laid for a building, and no money for the buildings 
themselves, with a faculty not yet chosen, how could any man forecast 
the University as it is today ! And yet President Harper did it. Rarely 
can the man who has the power to conceive large plans for the future 
formulate the practical methods for bringing them to pass. But 
President Harper combined these two qualities in an eminent degree. 
To look over now the outlines of his far-reaching plans for the Uni- 
versity, as they were set forth in the University Bulletins of 1891-92, 
seems like reading the history of what has been done, not the prophecy 
of what was hoped for. These documents set forth the minutest 
details of all the organizations which the University comprises today. 
At no time in his life perhaps did his remarkable versatility, his indom- 
itable energy, and his ability to turn quickly from one subject to an- 
other, and grasp the essential points and the details of each, appear 
so clearly as in the storm-and-stress period of the first year. During 
these twelve months he was developing his general plans for the Uni- 
versity, seeking material support for it, interesting prominent indi- 
viduals, organizations, and students in the new institution, putting up 
buildings, and choosing a faculty. He was equally interested and 
equally the master in all these phases of his work. In choosing his 
faculty he was only the scholar and the judge of men; in laying plans 
for the buildings he was the man of affairs. Throughout this period 
perhaps his most marked personal quaUties were his courage in the 
face of disappointment and his modesty in success. He wanted strong 
men for his faculty; but such men were at first naturally skeptical 
about a university which existed on paper only. He wanted to interest 
men of means in his plans ; but how could a professor of Hebrew from 
another city come to Chicago and hope to interest practical men of 
affairs ? Disappointments, cruel disappointments, at a moment when 
time was most pressing, were inevitable. But these temporary fail- 
ures never dimmed his courage, never called forth a word of bitterness, 
never led him to lower his ideals. He bore them with the same forti- 
tude as he bore the trials of the last year of his life. Those of us who 
have followed the trend in higher education during the last fifteen 
years, and have studied the part which the University of Chicago has 
taken in directing it, have marveled at the comprehensiveness, the 
originality, and the wisdom of President Harper's plans. Many of 
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us have felt unconsciously, I presume, that these plans developed 
in his mind, one after another, as the University grew. It is true 
that his mind was always fertile, that it was always open to suggestion, 
that he never obstinately clung to an arrangement when something 
better presented itself; but those who read the six University Bulle- 
tins of the first year will find all the fundamental new ideas for which 
the University has stood set down there — the four-quarter system, the 
setting oflf of the high-school and Junior College training from that of 
the Senior College and the Graduate School, the integration of the 
secondary school and the college, the concentration of a student's 
attention on a small number of subjects, university extension, and 
the conservation and strengthening of the small college. That a 
scholar and teacher of Hebrew, who had had no administrative expe- 
rience, should have enunciated these fundamental principles of educa- 
tional reform reminds one again of the prophetic vision of his great 
prototypes, the Hebrew seers. 

Frank Frost Abbott. 
The University of Chicago. 



President Harper was not a cajoler nor a coercer, but a compeller of 
men. His character was revealed by the motives to which he appealed ; 
the tyrant threatens, the coward wheedles, the corrupt man bribes ; the 
genuine leader arouses enthusiasm for ideals, individual and social. 

Dr. Harper never stooped to unworthy coercion; he neither flat- 
tered nor bulhed, nor even asked for personal loyalty. He always 
exalted principles, measures, opportunities for self-realization and 
service. He instinctively took toward one whom he sought to influence 
a sympathetic attitude. "Have you thought of this unusual chance 
to do a really great thing ?" "Have you laid your plans carefully ?" 
"Do you see whither you are bound ?" "Are you realizing your best 
possibiUties ?" were the questions with which he would open up a new 
vista to someone for whom he proposed a course of action. Then 
with magic wand he would conjure pictures of the possible; gradually 
his irresistible enthusiasm would convert these into imminent realities, 
and the witness of dreams would become the doer of deeds. 

To many it seemed that in all this the masterful President often 
played a part; to those who knew the secret of his power there was 
never a question of his sincerity. For he first applied to himself the 
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method which he afterward brought to bear on others. He was never 
satisfied until he had a clear mental picture, a definite plan. He 
would grope for such clean-cut images; he welcomed baffling prob- 
lems, almost it seemed at times, for the pure joy of finding a way out. 
Gradually out of desultory talk or methodic canvass a leading idea 
would emerge, difficulties would be swept away, and final formulation 
would follow. Then, as he turned the new plan over in his mind, his 
enthusiasm would rise, and his undaunted will would rush on to bring 
the thing to pass. It was these vivid mental pictures which he could 
so graphically transfer to other minds, together with the compelling 
feeUng which turns thinking into doing. 

Some men he took by storm in this way; upon others he brought to 
bear the machinery of logic. His premises once granted, there was 
little chance of escape. He seemed to detach himself from the process 
much as though it were a kind of automatic force of which he and the 
other were more or less helpless spectators. Even when one detected 
a flaw, it was no easy task to make the point against the energetic, 
sanguine President. Men entered his office antagonistic, irresolute, 
despondent, only to emerge a little later convinced, determined, even 
buoyant. 

Thus the leader's dreams and desires, made vivid and convincing 
to himself, worked his will in others. President Harper's philosophy 
of personal influence is admirably summed up in a sentence of Arnold 
Toynbee : "Apathy can only be overcome by enthusiasm, and enthu- 
siasm can only be aroused by two things : first, an ideal which takes 
the imagination by storm, and, second, a definite, intelligible plan for 
carrying that ideal out into practice." 

George E. Vincent. 

The UNrvERSiTY of Chicago. 



No one could long know Dr. Harper without being struck with the 
numerous and exceedingly varied interests which absorbed his atten- 
tion. He was a professor of Hebrew, who apparently loved nothing 
better than to teach his students in that and its kindred tongues. He 
was profoxmdly interested in developing the study of the EngHsh 
Bible. He was a keen and intelligent critic of public education. He 
grasped the university idea most comprehensively, and developed 
a great university. He had a profound insight into the needs of medi- 
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cal and legal education. He was exceedingly fond of editorial work, 
and was the founder of many journals. He enjoyed social life in all 
forms, and found a peculiar zest in the study of men. 

In all these and many other ways Dr. Harper found an outlet for 
his ever-abounding energy; and in whatever way he was met by those 
especially devoted to any one of these interests, he was alert, fully 
posted, ready to meet any man on his own ground. 

His sympathies were extraordinarily catholic. He seemed to have 
no prejudices, and was always eager to get the other man's point of 
view. This point of view he might or might not make his own, but at 
least he felt that until he understood it he could not form a safe judg- 
ment of his own. "Being all things to all men" he interpreted to 
mean being able to understand how every man thought and felt; and 
in the many expressions of human nature which thus came to him he 
had a vivid interest. 

Here, it seems to me, lay one secret of his power. He was on terms 
of intelligent sympathy with all sorts and conditions of men; and all 
found him ready with counsel, with help, with very genuine and warm 
fellow-feehng. His influence, therefore, was multiplied many times 
over. It was like the day of Pentecost, as if each man heard him 
speak in his own tongue, and each man was moved accordingly. 

Here, too, lay the explanation of another fact, which was very ob- 
vious especially in the last days. Many men, of many kinds, often 
having little in common one with another, were alike in their warm 
and strong affection for Dr. Harper. It was not mere friendship; it 
was such love as man often has for man, binding together with 
tender but strong ties which go to the depths of one's nature. His 
hearty sympathy with so numerous forms of life and thought had 
drawn to him the lasting affection of many men. 

These are but some phases of one of the most complex characters 
of our time, and one of the most lovable. 

Harry Pratt Judson. 

The University of Chicago. 



A mind of large mold and wide purview; a growing mind, enlarging 
its horizon with every experience and readjusting itself with every 
enlargement; a comprehensive mind, broadly sympathetic with schol- 
arly endeavor in manifold forms; a progressive mind, yet selectively 
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conservative; almost radical in the field of its own scholarly labors, 
markedly cautious in less familiar fields; a courageous mind, confident 
in its own powers and in the wisdom of its own conclusions, yet some- 
times reserved and even hesitant in adventuring approved endeavor; 
a leading mind, pushing out boldly on the educational frontier in some 
quarters, yet led reluctantly in others; accurate and judicious in fore- 
cast in the main, frankly and nobly reversing attitude in rare instances 
of error of judgment ; tenacious of purpose, yet not without readiness 
to yield to new light and declared conditions; phenomenally quick to 
perceive the essentials in new propositions and to measure the ratio of 
values when contemplating new enterprises, but singularly apprecia- 
tive of details in maturing plans and carrying out enterprises; recep- 
tive to suggestions from all sources, but predisposed to remold them 
into phases of its own; fertile in original devices; ingenious in forming 
new combinations; resourceful in ways and means; prompt in deci- 
sion; vigorous in action; diplomatic in intercourse; adroit in averting 
obstacles; skilful in marshaling co-operative agencies; persuasive in 
presentation; gifted with the power of clear and effective statement; 
superabounding in contagious enthusiasm; magnetic in personality; 
cheerful in spirit; patient under criticism; optimistic in outlook; 
staunch in the defense and support of his co-workers; sympathetic 
with the individual aspirations of colleagues and students — these seem 
to me to be some, only some, of the marked characteristics of President 
Harper. 

T. C. Chamberlin. 
The University op Chicago. 



